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EDITORIALS 


AGE & HOUR TROUBLE—Although Southern Can- 

ners and Northern dried pack processors have been 

operating or attempting to operate under the provisions 
of the revised Wage & Hour Law since January 25, the majority 
of the industry has not yet come face to face with the revised 
statute. What with the asparagus and spinach packs heralding 
the rapid approach of volume seasonal operations, fruit and 
vegetable canners are most naturally becoming somewhat anx- 
ious to get the answers to some of their questions regarding 
the law. Last week assistant N.C.A. Secretary, Bob Heiney, 
cleared up a good many points for Tri-State Canners and the 
publishers of this journal plan to reproduce his paper for read- 
ers next week. But Mr. Heiney did not know all the answers, 
nor does anyone else it seems. The Wage and Hour Division, 
whose function it is to administer the law, is apparently bogged 
down with requests for interpretation from all industry and to 
date there is no indication when canners might expect a set of 
rules—one more deplorable example of the lack of coordination 
between the legislative and administrative branches of the 
“Planned Economy.” 


FIASCO IN ALABAMA—As we reached this point in our 
editorial, we opened up the weekly report of our Gulf States 
representative to read the following account of the irrepairable 
damage caused by the above mentioned lack of coordination— 
ample proof of the absolute necessity of an administrative inter- 
pretation now. 


ALABAMA SEAFOOD CANNING PLANTS SHUT DOWN 

The canning plants of the McPhillips Packing Co. and the 
Graham Seafood Co. in Bayou la Batre, Alabama were closed 
down on March 23, 1950 and upwards of 2,000 persons are now 
idle in the Alabama coastal areas as the result of the shut down. 
Seafood union officials estimated that approximately 1,500 oys- 
termen had been left idle by the shutdown. 

Fa lure of the federal government to enforce its 75-cent wage 
law vas described Saturday by an official of McPhillips Packing 
Co. a: the reason why the concern shut down its canning plant 
here oarlier in the week. The company official charged that 95 
percent of the industry was not complying with the law and 
that his fact placed his concern in an unfavorable position in 
the irket. 

Th packing plant spokesman said its cost had increased from 
15 to 20 percent since the law went into effect, January 25. 

L. V. Graham, of the Graham Seafood Co., attributed the 
shutd wn to poor market conditions and to conditions imposed 
by the 75-cent wage law. 
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The McPhillips spokesman said the government had been 
asked repeatedly to enforce the law, but that such enforcement 
has not come. 

A temporary injunction was issued recently by U. S. District 
Judge Sid Myers at Gulfport, exempting shuckers employed by 
two Mississippi Coast canneries from provisions of the 75-cent 
wage law. These concerns are the Marvar Shrimp & Oyster 
Co., Ine., Williams Packing and Navigation Co. 

A final ruling by the court is expected at an early date. 

Question before the court is whether hauling, washing and 
other processes which take place prior to the time sea food is 
weighed and placed in cans is part of the actual canning process. 

The Marvar and Williams concerns claim shrimp and oysters 
coming to their plants do not belong to the canners until they 
are weighed in, after being shucked. 

Some while back the seafood canners and others at Bayou la 
Batre, Alabama had sought exemptions for oyster shuckers from 
the wage law, but the request was refused. They asked the 
exemption on the grounds that shuckers are independent con- 
tractors, who come to work when they want to and quit when 
they want to and had no control on how long such shuckers 
would work. 

The Alabama seafood canneries started to can oysters early 
in January and normally would have operated a month and 
a half longer, so the season this year was cut a month and a half 
short. 

Nevertheless, the oyster tongers in Alabama have enjoyed 
their best season in 10 years. They were reeciving $1.50 a bar- 
rel at the reef and $1.90 a barrel at the canning plant. Informed 
sources estimated that closing down of the plants had stopped 
an overall pay roll amounting to approximately $150,000 a 
month. 

Frank Sprinkle, president of the Mobile Bay Sea Food Union 
SIU (AFL) said it appeared the only hope of early employ- 
ment of many sea food workers on the Alabama coast lay in the 
possibility of planting oysters for the state. He explained the 
union had put in a bid with State Conservation Director Bert 
Thomas. This bid he said called for 65 cents a barrel for shell 
planted within a radius of five miles of here and 75 cents for 
those planted in a radius of 20 miles. 

Sprinkle said Thomas had made a counter-proposal in which 
he asked that the bid be reduced to about 50 or 55 cents a barrel 
for shells planted. 

Representatives of the Alabama Employment Service were in 
Bayou la Batre Friday taking applications for unemployment 
compensation. More than 100 persons signed for such benefits 
during the day. 
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TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


By MAURICE SIEGEL and LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


This column will appear at least once a month. Canners 
with problems pertaining to the chemistry and bacteriology 
of food, including sanitation and waste disposal, are freely 
invited to submit their questions to the authors—Address: 
“Technologically Speaking” c/o this publication. 


AVOIDING INSECT CONTAMINATION IN 
TOMATO PRODUCTS 


The response to a previous discussion of the subject devoted 
to “The Prevention of Insect contamination in Canned Toma- 
toes” (“Canning Trade”, February 6, 1950) now makes it advis- 
able to extend its scope to methods that may be employed in 
preventing the inclusion of insect contamination and other for- 
eign substances in the production of tomato products. The prob- 
lem is of importance since federa}) authorities have recently 
instituted libel action against several shipments of tomato 
puree, paste and catsup purported to contain insects, larvae and 
fly eggs in violation of section 402 (a) (3) of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. 

The presence of insect contamination in a finished tomato 
product is generally traceable to the condition of the raw stock 
although a portion of the responsibility may be due to the 
preparation methods employed prior to the actual canning. It 
was stated in our previous article that tomato plants, in bring- 
ing a crop to maturity, act as hosts to a variety of insects and 
that a planned scheduling of spraying or dusting is necessary 
to prevent infestation and disease. Every precaution must be 
taken to prevent excessive deposits of spray residue on the 
fruit and a subsequent carry-over into the finished product. 

Since high quality tomato juice, catsup, puree or sauce 
depends upon the use of good raw stock, it is necessary to pur- 
chase the tomatoes on a sound grade basis and to reject all 
loads containing more than five percent of culls. Any deviation 
from this procedure usually invites high costs in sorting and 
trimming operations and increases the hazard of insect inclusion 
in the finished product. 


COLOR SEARCH SOMETIMES SPELLS TROUBLE 


One of the chief objectives in the production of tomato prod- 
ucts is to secure an acceptable red tomato color. At optimum 
maturity there are varying degrees of redness in any given 
variety. Some tomatoes ripen from the inside and some from 
the outside. This makes it difficult for the pickers unless they 
are carefully instructed and supervised. In an effort to obtain 
uniform redness, the fruit is allowed to mature and even at 
times become over-mature. This often results in the formation 
of cracks and rot in the fruit. These conditions encourage insect 
infestation. Soft and over-ripe raw stock imposes a hardship 
on both the sorting and the trimming operation. Costs soar 
when it is necessary to handle each tomato in an effort to remove 
all possible source of insect damage as well as the rotted and 
moldy portions of the fruit. 

In order to avoid repetition, the writers recommend a review 
of the procedure outlined in their previous paper as a means of 
avoiding the inclusion of insect contamination and rot in the 
finished tomato product. The preliminary handling of the 
raw stock is essentially the same for tomatoes and tomato 
products. 


SORTING, TRIMMING, INSPECTION 
Many packers of tomato products use timing devices to regu- 
late the dumping of tomatoes into the washers. When the 
quality of the fruit is good the operation is speeded up. When 
the fruit is poor the production is slowed down sufficiently to 
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allow for necessary trimming and inspection. This gives greater 
flexibility of operation than the slowing down of sorting belts 
or the increase in the number of sorters and trimmers. In the 
latter case it has been found that over-manned belts are often 
conducive to ineffective sorting. In any event, all portions of 
the fruit that show possible insect damage must be removed. 


It must be remembered too, that in the use of the conventional 
type finisher, fly eggs and maggots will pass through the screens 
into the product unaltered. The corn ear worm, pin worm and 
other large insects may be disintegrated into fragments while 
being forced through the screens. 


The raw stock can be examined for the presence of insects by 
using the black-bottom pan method where the maggots or larvae 
may be recovered and counted. The examination of puree, 
catsup, Pizza sauce and other tomato products is much more 
difficult and requires specific equipment for detection as well as 
trained analysts versed in the microscopic detection of insect 
parts. Since the presence of mold filaments is also highly signi- 
ficant in tomato products only those versed in the Howard 
Method should be relied upon to determine the percentage of 
fields in which mold is found, 


The preponderance of evidence at hand indicates that the 
presence of insect filth in tomato products is an industry prob- 
lem. It can be eliminated by controlling the quality of the raw 
stock in conjunction with planned and controlled preparation 
methods. 


MINIATURE TENDEROMETER-TEXTURE METER 
DESIGNED 


In an effort to provide a portable machine that would aceu- 
rately reflect the raw quality of peas, corn and other vegetables, 
Dr. Amihud Kramer, Department of Horticulture and George 
J. Burkhart, Department of Agricultural Engineering, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, have designed the above pictured instrument. 
The two collaborators are shown with their machine which was 
unveiled at the Maryland School for Canners held in Baltimore 
last week. 


The new instrument uses two principles in its action. For 
example, with peas, a series of steel bars sheer through a sample 
of shelled peas. The force necessary to cause this sheeriny is 
measured and the greater the force, the less desirable the jeas. 


For sweet corn, a weighed sample of kernels is squeezed for 
three minutes at 500 pounds pressure. The amount of juice 
extracted indicates the succulence and, therefore, the quality 
of the corn. 


Details of the instrument, as soon as it has been completely 
calibrated and standardized, will be made available to inter- 


ested parties. It will be remembered that instruments such a8 
fibre pressure tester and the succulometer now in commercial 
use, were designed at the University. 
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Tri-State Canners Spring Meeting and Short Course 


Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
March 22, 23 and 24, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Maryland canners as well as 
visiting canners from neighboring states, 
gathered in Baltimore to attend the com- 
bined annual spring meeting of the Tri- 
States Packers Association and the Can- 
ner’s School, sponsored by the University 
of Maryland with the cooperation of the 
University of Delaware and Rutgers Uni- 
versity. The decision several years ago to 
combine the two and bring the Universi- 
ties to Baltimore has proven a most happy 
one. Canners, somewhat hesitant about 
going out of their way to get to school, 
have shown a willingness and eagerness 
to attend classes once the school has been 
brought to them. 


SPRING MEETING 


The Spring Meeting held on Wednes- 
day the first day, was featured by an 
address by Robert C. Heiney, Assistant 
Secretary of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation on the Wage & Hour Law, by the 
presentation of statistics by Dr. Howard 
L. Stier of the University of Maryland, 
that may be used as a background for 
planning 1950 production; by an address 
on selling by Don R. Callahan of Can 
Manufacturers Institute; by the presen- 
tation of the Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion merchandising program, by Robert 
W. Phillips of the firm of J. Richard 
Phillips, Jr. & Sons, Ine.; and by a fur- 
ther explanation of the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute support of the various 
merchandising programs by Harold H. 
Jaeger of the Can Manufacturers 
Institute. 


Mr. Heiney explained that until the 
Washington Headquarters of the Wage 
& Hour Division issues administrative 
interpretations of the law, many ques- 
tions will have to go unanswered. N.C.A. 
has been advised, he said, that the prob- 
lems in other industries are more press- 
ing than those in the canning industry 
at the present time, and so it is not 
known just when an official interpreta- 
tion may be expected. 


Mr. Phillips announced that a mer- 
chandising bulletin similar to the Tri- 
States Informer, but dealing specifically 
wit the merits of Tri-States packs, will 
be ent out monthly to some 3,000 buyers 
on the Atlantic Coast from Maine to 
Flovida, three states deep. To obtain 
maximum attention and readership, it is 
planned to limit the number of pages to 
fou:. Can Manufacturers Institute will 
ass -t in the design of the bulletin. 


\\ illiam C. (Bill) Meintzer of Thomas 
& ( mpany and Chairman of the Traffic 
Con mittee spoke of the proposed freight 
rate decrease and introduced Arthur C. 
Cal oway of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
roa. who advised canners, shipping after 
the 10th of April to contact their local 
railioad representative for assistance in 
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determining rates. He emphasized that 
truckers had until April 9 to object to 
the proposed rate decreases. 


Chancey Brooks, who is managing the 
Shoepeg Corn Merchandising Program 
told how shoepeg corn had reached the 
editorial pages of 73 newspapers and had 
received better than 7,000 radio spots 
on a very modest budget. During 1950, 
the shoepeg canners will sponsor a con- 
test for “Miss Future Homemaker of 
America” ahd the response to date has 
been terrific according to Mr. Brooks. 
The Shoepeg Association will sponsor an 
advertising program in 21 newspapers in 
the Shoepeg area—Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and parts of 
Kentucky. Point of sale material is 
being furnished distributors. This ma- 
terial carries the emblem of the associa- 
tion and canners are being urged to 
carry this emblem on their labels. 


Mr. Callahan in an excellent address 
on sales, urged canners to concentrate 
their market and to avoid sales in dis- 
tant disconnected markets which can 
easily be absorbed by competition. 


Wendy Andressen of the management 
firm of Byrne Marcellus & Company, 
managers of the corn and pea merchan- 
dising programs entered a plea for coop- 
eration in these efforts explaining briefly 
some of the very excellent results ob- 
tained. Harold Jaeger of the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute explained the tre- 
mendous power behind the efforts of this 
group and emphasized that results are 
greatly enhanced by the individual par- 
ticipation of the canner and his support 
of group merchandising effort. 


One of the outstanding features of the 
day’s events and one of the nicest things 
your reporter has ever seen done at a 
convention was the presentation of the 
award “Knight of the Tri-States” to two 
of the most honored, respected and be- 
loved representatives of the industry in 
this area, Dr. Walls, and Mr. Shook. The 
presentation is described elsewhere in 
this issue. 


CANNER’S SCHOOL 


Any attempt to brief the subject mat- 
ter presented at a canner’s school would 
fall so far short of the mark as to be 
ridiculous. Consider some of the follow- 
ing names who presented the very latest 
agricultural developments to these can- 
ners—From the University of Maryland, 
Drs. Walls, Cox, Cory, Stark, Kramer, 
Langford, Ditman; from the University 
of Rutgers, Drs. Pepper, Haensler, Scher- 
merhorn, Nissley, and from the Univer- 
sity of Delaware, Brasher, Connell, Heu- 
berger and McCreary, leaders in Horti- 
culture, Pathology and Entomology to 
explain what to grow, how to grow it 
ond how best to control insects and dis- 


ease. Consider these and it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine two days of interesting 
study and application. There were some 
prepared papers and they wiil be passed 
along to readers in the near future. 


EQUIPMENT DISPLAY 


Announcement was made at the meet- 
ing that the Rollins Tomato Peeler would 
be demonstrated for interested parties 
at their plant in Baltimore and some 150 
tomato canners took advantage of the 
opportunity. Other machines: like the 
Midget Tenderometer and a new mois- 
ture testing machine for corn were 
demonstrated in the classrooms. 


OLD GUARD BANQUET 


While there was no official entertain- 
ment planned, members of the Canning 
Machinery and Supplies Association 
were very much in evidence throwing 
open their rooms in the usual manner. 
Mr. John Dingee of the Crown Can Com. 
pany and President of the new organiza~ 
tion “The Forty Niners,’ demonstrated 
the force of this new association by a 
successful promotion of an Old Guard 
Banquet. Some 65 members and guests 
attended the dinner at the Emerson 
Hotel Thursday evening, March 23. 
Diamond Pin members at the head table 
included Frank Shook, Arthur I. Judge, 
Clarence Stuart, C. B. Osborne, Frank 
Langsenkamp, all the way from India- 
napolis and Harry Stansbury. Mr. Din- 
gee served as master of ceremonies and 
the evening was pronounced most enjoy- 
able and highly successful. 


SIEGEL ADDRESSES 
INSTITUTIONAL CANNERY 
MANAGERS 


Dr. Maurice Siegel of the Baltimore 
firm of Strasburger & Siegel, conducted 
a series of lectures Wednesday and 
Thursday, March 29 and 30, for the bene- 
fit of institutional cannery managers, at 
State College, Pennsylvania. Dr. Siegel’s 
lectures covered the grade and quality of 
canned and frozen fruits and vegetables 
and the relation between those grades 
and quality to the quality of the raw 
product. Jesse M. Huffiington, Crop Spe- 
cialist of the Continental Can Company, 
collaborated with Dr. Siegel in the pre- 
sentation of the latter. A lecture, demon- 
stration and discussion of containers for 
institutional food processing was also 
conducted by Dr. Siegel. The occasion 
was the Institutional Cannery Manager’s 
Short Course sponsored by the Pennsyl- 
vania School of Agriculture with the 
Pennsylvania Department of Welfare 
cooperating. 
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KNIGHTS OF THE TRI-STATES 


When the accompanying photo was 
snapped the two smiling youngsters in 
the center of the picture, Dr. Edgar P. 
Walls, Professor of canning crops and 
Head of the University of Maryland’s 
Food Processing School and Frank M. 
Shook, treasurer and former secretary of 
the Tri-State Packers Association, had 
just been awarded the official citation 
“Knight of the Tri-State.” President W. 
Earl Wainwright of the Tri-State Pack- 
ers and manager of the California Pack- 
ing Corporation’s Eastern Division at 
Swedesboro, New Jersey, shown at the 
far right of the picture congratulating 
Mr. Shook, professed it a distinct honor 
and privilege to award this citation to 
these two most distinguished gentlemen 
who have done so much for the canning 
industry of the tri-state area. Tri-State 
Secretary, Calvin Skinner is shown far 
left congratulating Dr. Walls. 


With the exception of a four year 
period from 1910 to 1914, Dr. Walls has 
been connected with the University ever 
since his graduation from its predeces- 
sor, the Maryland Agricultural College 
in 1903. The citation commended Dr. 
Walls for his research work on the 
maturity of canning crops especially 
peas, corn, tomatoes, beans and aspara- 
gus, and for new methods of canning and 
freezing which he has developed. Also 
mentioned were his achievements in de- 
veloping improved production practices 
for the various canning crops ard in car- 
rying the results of all research to can- 
ners and farmers. 


Born 80 years ago in Ohio, Mr. Shook, 
began his business career as a_ public 
school teacher and farmer. He spent 
10 years in the canning business enter- 
ing trade association work as secretary 
of the Ohio Canners Association 50 years 


ago. He also served as secretary of 
the Western Canners Association and 
assistant secretary of the National Can- 
ners Association, coming to the Tri-State 
Packer Association as secretary in 1926. 
Mr. Shook is largely responsible for 
uniting this large segment of the can- 
ning industry into a working cooperative 
group of canners, a feat which had 
seemed an impossibility. Much credit 
must be given him for an improvement 
in tomato seed, the inauguration of test 
plot work, the addition of a canning 
crops specialist to the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, the establishment 
of a Tri-States Directory, improved 
labeling and government ecooperation 
especially as regards food standards and 
grades. On December 31 of this year, 
Mr. Shook will round out 25 years of 
service to this association. Official an- 
nouncement of his retirement at that 
time was made at last week’s spring 
meeting. By unanimous vote of the mem- 
bership Mr. Shook will retire at approxi- 
mately half his present salary. 


NEW “MIKE” CATALOG 


The new Laboratory Microscope Cata- 
log, D-185, reveals that Bausch & Lomb 
has admitted its new Model FL Student 
Microscope as an inexpensive adjunct to 
its regular line of laboratory-type 
instruments. 


All of these microscopes are available 
with conventional substage mirror, integ- 
ral substage illuminator, or both. 


To make it easier to use, there is not 
a catalog number in this catalog! A 
standardized method of model designa- 
tions makes for quicker and more accur- 
ate ordering. Copy available from 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester 2, New York. 
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HOLLENBECK HEADS CANNERS 
LEAGUE 


Dale G. Hollenbeck, President of the 
Thornton Canning Company, Thornton, 
California, was elected President of the 
Canners League of California at a meet- 
ing of the association’s Board of Direc- 
tors held in conjunction with the 
League’s 46th Annual Meeting, at Santa 
Barbara, March 20 and 21. 

R. G. Lucks of the California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, and L. J. 
Taylor of Libby, McNeill & Libby, San 
Francisco were reelected Vice-Presidents 
for another term. 

Also reelected were the staff Executive 
Officers of the League: M. A. Clevenger, 
Executive Vice-President, Major W. S. 
Everts, Vice-President, Sylvia Kempton, 
Secretary, and R. J. Marsh, Treasurer, 
all of San Francisco. 

Mr. Hollenbeck brings to the League’s 
leadership a varied experience in the 
canning industry of over 25 years. For 
the past twelve years he has been Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the Thorn- 
ton Canning Company. 

More than 400 canners and represen- 
tatives of allied food industries, and 
their wives attended the Annual Meet- 
ing. Speakers at the Special Luncheon 
March 20, in the Ballroom, Biltmore 
Hotel, were: Henry P. Taylor, President, 
National Canners Association, and Wat- 
son Rogers, President, National Food 
Brokers Association. 

Emil Rutz, Schuckl & Co., Sunnyvale, 
Irving Goldfeder, Hunt Foods, Inc., Ful- 
lerton and Hayward, Wilbur Cox, Kings 
County Packing Co., Armona, H. J. Den- 
hart, Chevy Chase Company, San Jose, 
California were elected to the Executive 
Committee for a term of-two years. F. J. 
Leddy, Beech-Nut Packing Company, 
San Jose, California, was elected for one 
year to fill the unexpired term of Mr. 
Hollenbeck. 

Members of the Executive Committee 
whose terms have not expired are: R. L. 
Pratt, California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, Orlin C. Harter, Harter 
Packing Company, Yuba City, and 
Charles F. Williams, Visalia Canning 
Company, Visalia, California. 

Outgoing President of the Canners 
League is Norman L. Waggoner, Presi- 
dent of the Santa Clara Packing Com- 
pany, San Jose, and Vice-President of 
the Hemet Packing Company, Hemet, 
California, 

The place for the 47th Annual Meet- 


ing and convention has not yet been 
decided. 


USDA PURCHASES CANNED 
FRUITS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced the purchase of 451,02 
cases of canned fruits for distribution to 
the National School Lunch Program. 
The purchases were made from 26 pro- 
cessors in California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Idaho for delivery during April 
1 to 17. 
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BUILD A BIGGER BUSINESS with 
Can 5 Pout Puen 
The bigger your Business the more cans you use. Therefore Crown wants to 


do everything possible to help you build a bigger business. To do this Crown 
recommends this three-point plan: 


A BETTER PLANT 


Let Crown help you plan Plant 
improvements. Crown will gladly supply 
expert engineering layout advice and 
service—make_ efficiency suggestions. 
Ask about it. 


A BETTER FOOD 


The better your Quality, the 
more you'll sell. Crown maintains a Lab- 
oratory Control Service, manned by 
expert chemists, to help you maintain 
Quality. Ask about it. 


Ask to have a Crown Sales Representative call 


MORE CASES 
TO MARKET 


You have to turn out more Cases to take 
in more Dollars. Let Crown's Closing 
Machine Service and Crown's Labora- 
tory Field Service help you keep oper- 
ating more steadily. Ask about them. 


and explain these Crown Services. 


CAN 


One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers 


fants at Philadelphia, Chicago, Orlando. Branch Offices: New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, St. Lovis + Division of the Crown Cork & Seal Company 
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Patents Issued on Speedier Sterilization Processes 


For the second time in less than six 
months, The United Products Company 
of Westminster, Maryland, has reported 
the issuance of process patents which 
give promise of exerting a profound in- 
fluence in the canning industry in gen- 
eral, and in the corn packing industry 
in particular. 

Last October, the canned corn pro- 
cesses which yield the products that 
carry the certification mark “Cremogen- 
ized”’ were delineated by eighteen allowed 
claims embraced in two process patents 
issued on application filed by Ralph 
Cover, President of the Company. Mr. 
Cover has specialized in corn prepara- 
tion equipment and methods for more 
than 30 years. 

This week the Company has revealed 
that two more Patents have been issued 
in the Company’s name. These latest 
patents concern methods which result in 
the shortening of the required sterilizing 
time by from 40 percent to 60 percent, at 
the same temperatures, in regular con- 
ventional retorts, with all can sizes, and 
with a variety of canned products, of 
which cream style corn is but one. 


ORIGINALLY ANNOUNCED AT 1949 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 

The first public announcement of the 
method was made at a breakfast given 
by the Company to 150 canner represen- 
tatives at the 1949 Canner’s Convention 
at Atlantic City. At the National Meet- 
ing in January last, No. 10 cans of cream 
style corn packed by the process during 
the 1949 season, and cooked in the time 
normally required to sterilize cream corn 
at the same temperature in No. 2 contain- 
ers by conventional methods, were pro- 
nounced by many experts—technologists, 
distributors and canners—as the best 
canned cream style corn they had ever 
seen. Large buyers, according to Mr. 
Cover, have predicted that the product 
may double the consumption of canned 
cream corn—certainly at least in the 
institutional field. 


SECRET OF PROCESS 


It will be remembered by many readers 
that the process, broadly, consists of 
placing the materials in the container in 
such manner that the part requiring the 
longest sterilizing time may be in a 
concentrated layer form out next to the 
outer surface of the can. For instance, 
with cream style corn, conventional pro- 
cedures involve the premixing of the ker- 
nels or parts of kernels with the cream 
and brine before filling. By the new pro- 
cedure the kernels and brine are put into 
the can first, then the corn cream fol- 
lowed by closure and regular steriliza- 
tion at the reduced time. The compon- 
ents are mixed by a can shaking opera- 
tion after cooking and cooling steps. 

It was reported that satisfactory 
layer - stratification was accomplished 
even when the cream was made from 
kernels of 74 percent moisture content, 
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By cooking them while the components 
are in strata, the sterilizing times and/or 
temperatures may be so correspondingly 
reduced, whether done in the conven- 
tional retort or in a continuous cooker. 


OTHER COMMODITIES INCLUDED 


The saving of from 40 percent to 60 
percent, and sometimes more, of the nor- 
mally required sterilizing times at the 
same temperatures in the regular retorts, 
by these simple, flexible processes, it is 
stated, extends to many products besides 
cream style corn. 


The patents outline methods which 
may free numerous canned foods from 
active spoilage bacteria without the seri- 
ous impairment of flavor and texture of 
the products by the prolonged periods of 
sterilization at elevated temperatures 
currently used. In addition to canned 
cream corn, reference is made to succo- 
tash, sections of root and tuber vege- 
tables, beans with pork and tomato pulp, 
beef cubes and gravy, etc., when pre- 
pared from discrete particles of the 
product and a finely divided component 
of the same or a different specie of food. 


The organoleptic, nutritional and other 
quality-advantages are to be obtained by 
the method not only where over-cooking 
of all the component parts of the product 
in the container are so reduced or 
avoided, but also where such over-cook- 
ing or “burning” of only part of the con- 
stituents in the can is so lessened or 
eliminated. 

It is anticipated that the process will 
open the field to new food combinations 
which have not been considered seriously 
in the past because of the heat penetra- 
tion and sterilization problems involved. 


FORTY-FOUR PROCESS CLAIMS 
ALLOWED 

U. S. Patent No. 2,502,196 contains 24 
allowed process claims, and U. S. Patent 
No. 2,502,197 has 20 allowed claims. Sev- 
eral typical claims from each of these 
newly issued patents will suggest the 
surprising scope of the comprehensive 
inventions embraced thereby. 


ONE OF THE BROAD CLAIMS 

In U. S. Patent, Ser. No. 2,502,196,— 
METHODS OF STERLIZING FOOD PRODUCTS— 
issued March 28, 1950: 


Claim 1: The process of sterilizing a 
composite culinary product containing 30 
to 65 percent of discrete particles of a 
food product and the remainder a sauce 
containing 8 to 90 percent of a finely 
divided food product in added liquid, said 
process comprising sterizing said com- 
posite culinary product in a container 
while said added liquid contains not more 
than 35 percent of its weight of said 
finely divided food product and while 
said discrete particles and the remainder 
of said finely divided food product are 
substantially stratified in layers, 
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WHEN CAN IN HORIZONTAL 
POSITION 


Claim 17: The process of sterilizing a 
food product containing 30 to 65 percent 
of discrete particles of said product, at. 
least 90 percent of which are capable 
of being retained on an 8-mesh sieve and 
the remainder a sauce containing 8 to 
90 percent of finely divided component of 
said food product in added water, 50 to 
100 percent of said finely divided com- 
ponent before being mixed with water 
being capable of passing through an 
8-mesh sieve, said process comprising 
adding said discrete particles and said 
finely divided component to a container 
to effect a stratification in the container 
of one layer of said discrete particles be- 
tween two layers of said finely divided 
component, sealing the container and 
sterilizing the container and its contents 
while said added water contains not 
more than 35 percent of its weight of 
said finely divided component and while 
maintaining substanaially the strata of 
said discrete particles of said finely 
divided component, said container during 
sterilization being so positioned that the 
longitudinal axis of the container is in a 
substantially horizontal position. 


WHEN CREAM AND KERNELS 
PARTIALLY UNMIXED DURING 
PROCESSING 


In Patent Ser. No. 2,502,197,—METH- 
ODS OF STERILIZING CORN PRODUCTS: 


Claim 2: The process of sterilizing a 
corn product containing 30 to 65 percent 
of corn kernels selected from the class 
consisting of whole corn kernels and 
parts of whole corn kernels and the re- 
mainder a sauce containing 8 to 90 per- 
cent of finely divided corn grains in 
added water, said process comprising 
sterilizing said corn product in a con- 
tainer while said added water contains 
not more than 35 percent of its weight of 
said finely divided corn grains and not 
more than 4 percent of its weight of 
starch derived from said finely divided 
corn grains, and from said corn kernels 
and while said corn kernels and _ said 
finely divided corn grains are substan- 
tially stratified in layers. 


WHEN LAYERS EXTEND 
LENGTHWISE IN CAN 

Claim 20: The process of sterilizing a 
corn product containing 30 to 65 percent 
of corn kernels selected from the class 
consisting of whole corn kernels «and 
parts of whole corn kernels and the re- 
mainder a sauce containing 8 to 90 per- 
cent of finely divided corn grains in 
added water, said process comprising 
sterilizing said corn product in a con- 
stainer while said added water contains 
not more than 35 percent of its weight of 
said finely divided corn grains, wiile 


(Please turn to page 28) 
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. Eventually! Why Not Now? 
THE ROLLINS TOMATO PEELER 
TRIED ° TESTED APPROVED 
d 
rf > 
Warning! 
of 
: May Ist 1950 is the ‘“‘DEADLINE”’ for accepting orders for tomato 
1e peeling machines for Delivery in July. 
a 
Statement of Policy 

The actual number of tomato peeling machines that we will lease 
. and service during the year 1950 will be kept ata minimum. We 
: feel that this is good insurance to the canner for the first year 
ss of actual operation. This will enable our organization to give 
: better service to the individual canner. 
Guarantee 
of We guarantee that the Rollins Tomato Peeling Machine will peel 
of properly scalded tomatoes as good as can be done by any hand 
Is peeling method. This machine will give the canner an increase 
in yield of 15 to 25%, depending upon the condition of the 

tomatoes. It will peel tomatoes at the rate of ninety per minute. 
a 
THE PEELING COMPANY 
nd 
. 238 North Franklintown Road BALTIMORE 23, MARYLAND 
Gilmor 2990 
ile 
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SEARLE TO OPERATE SARDIK 
PLANTS 


The Searle family, former owners of 
the plants at Middletown and Kirklin, 
Indiana, formerly operated by Sardik 
Food Products Corporation, has come 
into repossession of the plants and 
advised that they will definitely resume 
operations this year on tomatoes and 
tomato products. The Searles had a 
mortgage on the plants while under Sar- 
dik operation. 


ENGAGED 

Nathaniel, B. Barclay, in charge of 
production of the Snow Crop frozen food 
division of Clinton Foods. Inc. of New 
York City, will marry Dorothy Louise 
Heinz, daughter of Clifford Stanton 
Heinz and granddaughter of the late R. 
J. Heinz, the latter part of April. 


STECHER-TRAUNG ACQUIRES 
RODE & BRAND 


Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corpora- 
tion of Rochester, New York and San 
Francisco, California, has acquired Rode 
& Brand, Inc., New York City producers 
of point-of-sale advertising material, 
including window display, counter and 
floor stands, window trims and other pro- 
motional material. The New York area 
sales offices of the two firms have been 
consolidated and will be known as the 
Rode & Brand Division of Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corporation, operat- 
ing under the direction of Alfred B. 
Rode, Jr. as General Manager of the 
division. Office quarters are being ar- 
ranged in the Grand Central district. 

The consolidation of the two firms will 
give customers the completely integrated 
facilities of both the Rochester and San 
Francisco plants of Stecher-Traung, as 
well as the expert and intimate know- 
ledge of the successful designing opera- 
tions of point-of-sale advertising ma- 
terial of Rode & Brand. 


FREIGHT ALLOWANCES 


Missouri Valley Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, in a discussion of the freight 
allowance problem in a current bulletin 
to members says: 

“For several years some manufactur- 
ers have made a flat freight allowance on 
their products. This allowance, in many 
instances, was satisfactory prior to the 
increase in freight rates. 

“Perhaps a review of the prevailing 
allowances is in order to determine if 
they have kept pace with the rapid 
advances in freight rates, and if not, it 
can be valued to the attention of those 
manufacturers in the attempt to effect 
equalization.” 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


45 ATTEND SHORT COURSE 


Registration at the Cannery Field- 
men’s Short Course recently held at the 
University of Wisconsin totaled 45 com- 
pared with 62 at the last course held in 
October of 1948. Those in attendance 
generally favored a one week course 
instead of the two week course held pre- 
viously, but the fall appears to be a bet- 
ter time than spring for the holding of 
the course. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGY COURSE 


The Food Technology and Safety Insti- 
tute will be held for Wisconsin canners 
at the Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, April 13 
and 14, and will offer in-plant supervis- 
ory personnel of Wisconsin canning com- 
panies a program of qualified speakers 
in this specialized field. 


DRIVE A FOUR-HORSE HITCH 


The directors and managers of the 
Association of Independent Corn Can- 
ners, in cooperation with Can Manufac- 
turers Institute, has just released an 
attractive brochure highlighting the de- 
tails of the Spring Merchandising Cam- 
paign on Canned Corn. The brochure 
suggests to canners how they might best 
harness the four-horse team of Broker 
— Distributor — Retailer—Consumer for 
maximum merchandising effect. 


FLORIDA CHANGES DATES 


The 19th Annual Meeting of the Flor- 
ida Canners Association, originally sche- 
duled to be held at the Sheraton Plaza 
and the Princess Issena Hotels at Day- 
tona Beach, has been changed to the 
Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida, October 19, 20 and 21, accord- 
ing to word from Executive Secretary 
C. C. Rathbun. 


BROWN CANNERY BURNS 


An estimated $100,000 loss was done 
to the plant of the Brown Canning Com- 
pany at Snow Hill, Maryland last week 
when a can of paint upset and caught 
fire. Mr. Brown was the only person at 
the plant that day and when he returned 
from lunch discovered the blaze. 


BEECHNUT ELECTION 


J. S. Ellithorp, Jr., Executive Vice- 
President of the Beechnut Packing Com- 
pany, Canajoharie, New York, has been 
elected President to succeed W. C. Arkell, 
who has moved up to Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. 


SUPPIGER BUYS SHIRLEY PLANT 


The G. S. Suppiger Company, with 
headquarters in St. Louis, at a_bank- 
ruptcy sale bought the Shirley, Ind. plant 
of the Sardik Food Products Corporation 
and will operate this year on catsup and 
juice. Suppiger, who packs the well 
known “Brooks” brand of catsup and 
other products, also operates plants in 
Mt. Summit and Converse, Indiana. 


HEINZ PROMOTION 


Utilizing virtually every advertising 
media, including newspapers, billboards, 
radio, coupons and point-of-sale material, 
the H. J. Heinz Company has announced 
that it will offer full grocer support in 
baby food sales during National Baby 
Week, April 30 to May 6. In its all-out 
campaign, a 980 line Ad. will appear in 
morning and evening newspapers in 
major metropolitan markets on April 27 
and 28. The Ad. will feature a coupon, 
with will entitle mothers to a package of 
precooked cereal with the purchase of 
six packages of Heinz strained or junior 
foods. Outdoor displays will be posted 
from Coast to Coast about April 1, and 
will remain through May 6, the closing 
day of National Baby Week. An inten- 
sive direct mail campaign to mothers will 
continue as usual. On the night of 
April 28 the “Ossie and Harriet” pro- 
gram, sponsored by Heinz over a nation- 
wide A B C network, will highilght Baby 
Week. Heinz salesmen will cooperate 
with grocers during the period in build- 
ing baby food displays and arranging 
baby food departments in stores to 
obtain maximum baby food turnover. 

The H. J. Heinz Company has _ just 
been awarded first and third prizes in 
the food classification for their outdoor 
advertising posters at the Eighteenth 
National Competition and Exhibit of 
outdoor advertising art, sponsored by the 
Art Directors Club of Chicago. Topping 
105 entries in the food classification, the 
winning Heinz poster featured a color- 
ful bean pot illustration. Another Heinz 
entry, a catsup poster picturing uni- 
formed Cub Scouts, placed third. 


TO MODERNIZE SARDINE 
CANNERY 


The Westgate-Sun Harbor Co., of San 
Diego, California, has purchased the sar- 
dine packing plant of the Sun Havrbor 
Packing Company at Monterey. Plans 
have been made for enlarging and mod- 
ernizing this plant with the work to be 
completed by August 1, when the 195)-51 
sardine season gets under way. ‘his 
concern was recently formed by the con- 
solidation of two tuna packing concerns 
and the Monterey purchase means that 
sardines will be hand!ed on a large scale. 
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THE PICTURES 
Top center—World’s Largest Battery of Model F 
Bean Snippers. 
Top right—Battery of CRCO Single Graders with 
Even-Feed. 
Left center—Urschel Bean Cutters. 
Left Bottom—Monarch Bean Washers. 


Blue Lake 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST PACKERS 


Selects CRCO 


Blue Lake Packers, Inc., Cooperative, at Salem, 
Oregon, packers of the well-known ‘‘Oregon’s 
Finest”? and ‘‘ Jack and the Beanstalk”’ brands 
of the famous Blue Lake stringless beans, re- 
lies exclusively on Chisholm-Ryder’s Model F 
Bean Snippers and Bean Graders to secure 
quality snipping and grading at the lowest 
possible labor cost. 


CRCO Can Supply: 


Model F Snippers Deming Fillers 

Bean Graders Ayars Universal Fillers 
Even-Flow Feeds Carton Fillers 

Bean Cutters .Unsecramblers 

Nubbin Graders Labelers 

Sanitary Blanchers Casers 

Hand-Pack Fillers Gluer-Sealers 


Consult your nearest CRCO Representative or write to 
Main Office at Niagara Falls for complete details 
and prices. 


FOOD:-PROCESSOR 
Chisholm-Ryder Company of Pennsylvania Ayars Machine Company 


AN AFFILIATE 
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A SUBSIDIARY 
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Joe B. Weix of Oconomowoc Canning Company, Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin, prepares for a little ropin’, ridin’ and western horse- 


play while vacationing at Desert Willow Ranch, at Tuscon, 
Arizona. The western togs are not just window dressing for 
Joe, this is his ninth winter vacation in Arizona. 


CLAY M. WEBB 


Clay M. Webb, operator of a tomato 
cannery in Vienna, Maryland, died sud- 
denly at his home in Vienna on Wed- 
nesday, March 29. Mr. Webb had been 
in attendance at the Tri-State Packers 
Association Meeting in Baltimore last 
week and feeling ill, he visited the 
Church Home and Infirmary, a local hos- 
pital, for an examination where he was 
confined for a few days with flu. He 
returned to his home on Wednesday and 
died shortly after his arrival. He is sur- 
vived by Mrs. Webb; two sons, Walter 
and Clay, Jr. who were associated with 
him in the business; two daughters and 
four grandchildren. 


HEADS McGRATH SALES 


William C. Pomeroy has been ap- 
pointed Sales Manager of The H. J. Mc- 
Grath Company of Baltimore. 


OBERT! WILL PUSH SALES 
OF OLIVES 


G. Oberti & Sons, Madera, California, 
packers of olives and olive oil, has 
launched an advertising campaign in 
West Coast newspapers and magazines, 
with this to continue until the end of 
the year. 


SANTA CLARA TO GET 
NEW CANNERY 


The Diana Fruit Preserving Company 
has awarded contracts for the erection 
of a processing plant at Santa Clara, 
California, the building to cost about 
$35,000. 
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CANNERS ON 
WATER POLLUTION BOARD 


The California Water Pollution Con- 
trol Board, appointed to carry out pro- 
visions of the State’s new water pollu- 
tion control law, is getting into action 
with the naming of regional five-man 
boards for each of the nine districts into 
which the State has been divided. Can- 
ners are vitally interested in the water 
pollution problem and several have been 
made members of regional boards, along 
with members of affiliated industries. 
These include Gilbert C. Van Camp, Van 
Camp Sea Food Co., Terminal, Island, 
representing the Los Angeles Region; 
A. M. Paul, California Products Co., 
Fresno, representing the Central Valley 
Region; George R. Barker, Banning Can- 
ning Co., Banning, in the Colorado River 
Basin Region; William Wybourn, execu- 
tive of the Food Machinery and Chem- 
ical Corp., Riverside, in the Santa Ana 
Region, and W. Wade Ambrose, West- 
gate Sea Products Co., San Diego, repre- 
senting the San Diego Region. 


BLACKEYE PEA GRADES 


The Production & Marketing Admin- 
istration of USDA has issued United 
States Standards for Grades of Canned 
Field Peas and Canned Blackeye Peas, 
which appear in the Federal Register 
of March 18. 


JOHNSON TO BUILD 


The H. A. Johnson Company, Boston 
manufacturers of jams, jellies and pre- 
serves, expect to begin the construction 
of a new building within the near future. 
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WISCONSIN CANNER DIES 
IN PLANE CRASH 


Roy M. Fletcher, 37-year-old Manager 
of the Antigo, Wisconsin plant of the 
Shawano Canning Company, was killed 
on March 15 when a small plane, in 
which he was a passenger, crashed in the 
take off. He and a companion had rented 
the plane to go ice fishing and were start- 
ing their return trip from Rolling Stone 
Lake, about 20 miles Northeast of 
Antigo, when the crash occurred. 

Mr. Fletcher has been manager of the 
Antigo plant since 1945, and prior to 
that he was manager of the canning 
plant at Humbird for four years. He 
was the son of Roy M. Fletcher, who 
originally organized the Hustisford Can- 
ning Company. He is survived by his 
wife and two daughters. 


CHARLES COLLINS TEAGUE 


Charles Collins Teague, “The Grand 
Old Man of California Agriculture”, 
president of the California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange, died at Santa Paula, Cali- 
fornia, March 20, at the age of 77 years, 
Death followed a heart attack. He headed 
the Fruit Growers Exchange from 1920 
until his death and assisted in many of 
the developments which have brought 
about the wider use of citrus crops 
through the utilization of by - prod- 
ucts. He was also a regent of the Uni- 
versity of California, a director of the 
Agricultural Council of California and 
the State Chamber of Commerce. 


Coming to California from Missouri in 
1893, Mr. Teague was the first president 
of the California Walnut Growers Asso- 
ciation, holding this post 30 years, served 
as a member of the Federal Farm Board, 
was a past president of the National 
Council of Farm Cooperatives and of 
the Agriculture Council of California. 


Mr. Teague is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Harriet Teague, two sons, Milton 
and Charles and a daughter, Mrs. John 
Cox, all residents of Santa Paula. 


ALLEN H. HINCHCLIFF 


Allen H. Hinchcliff, former New York 
State canner and one of the founders of 
the Wilson (N.Y.) Canning Company 
nearly 50 years ago, died at Wilson, on 
March 18. He was 65 years old. 


VISITS WESTERN INTEREST 


B. A. Smith III, of the domestic can- 
ned foods department of Steinhardter & 
Nordlinger, New York, was a_ recent 
visitor at the Pacific Coast office of this 
concern in San Francisco, California. 
He was met in the Pacific Northwest by 
H. W. Daggatt, of the San Francisco 
office, and together they attended the 
convention of the Northwest Canners 
Association at Portland, Oregon. Fol- 
lowing this they toured California. 
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GENEVA STATION ISSUES 
ANNUAL REPORT 


Brief summaries of results obtained 
during the past year in some of the in- 
vestigations in progress at the Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva make up the 
Station’s sixty-eighth annual _ report, 
which is now available upon request. 

“Most of the research at the Station 
is on a formal project basis with 210 
specific projects under the leadership of 
specialists in food processing, vegetable 
production for canning and freezing, 
fruit production, seed investigations, and 
insect and plant disease control,” says 
Dr. A. J. Heinicke, Director. 

Experience with new insecticides and 
fungicides, the development of a new 
type apple juice and an apple juice con- 
centrate and their use in making apple 
ice cream, the testing of fruit varieties, 
and the breeding of new fruits are 
touched upon in the report. 


It is also pointed out that three toma- 
toes originated at the Station and named 
Gem, Red Jacket, and Longred have 
enjoyed wide acceptance by growers. 
Progress in chemical weed control in 
canning crops is noted, together with 
information on seed stocks offered for 
sale within the State. 


In addition to the projects reviewed 
in the report, a complete list is given 
of all projects under way at the Station. 
Publication activities for the year are 
also noted. 


POULTRY CANNED IN 1949 


The quantity of poultry canned or 
used in canning 1949 was considerably 
below the quantity used in 1948 but still 
above the quantity used in 1947, accord- 
ing to a report by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, USDA. 


Poultry Canned in U. S. 1947-49 
(Dressed Weight) 


1947 1948 1949 
(In thousands of lbs.) 


January 9,329 10,984 9,665 
February ........ 7,041 11,285 9,564 
March 6,452 12,765 10,342 
7,409 12,477 9,299 
5,876 12,609 11,240 
7,021 13,288 14,425 
5,441 12,490 10,299 
5,788 11,502 11,606 
September ...... 5,763 10,627 8,333 
October ........... 9,386 14,443 10,667 
November ....... 8,723 12,546 11,566 
December ........ 9,323 11,977 11,225 


U.S. Total.... 87,552 146,993 128,231 


SMI A SELL-OUT 


‘he products and_ services exhibit 
wh.:h Super Market Institute will stage 
at ‘he Hotel Stevens in Chicago in con- 
hec'ion with its 1950 convention, May 
14-'8, is a sell-out. 

& record total of 289 booths will be 
occ: pied by some 240 manufacturers at 
this year’s show. 
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LIGHT WEIGHT 


MACHINES HARVEST CROPS 
PEAK QUALITY 
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STEP NO. 1 


With the fast, light weight HUME 
TRACTOR-ROWER you cut a 
wide swath at high speed — cut- 
ting and windrowing in one op- 
eration. And there is no “roping” 
of vines as they are windrowed, to 
slow down feeding operations. 
Vines drop as they are cut, from 
the draper type cross conveyor, 
forming an easy-to-load, easy to 
feed windrow. Whether your crop 
is thick or thin, tall or short, wet 
or dry — on sandy, stony, dry or 
wet soil, the TRACTOR-ROWER 
will get it all and get it fast. The 
HUMETHOD of Green Crop Har- 
vesting is the all-weather harvest- 
ing method. 


WRITE today for the new harvesting study, 
The TwoGuge HUMETHOD a Green 
Crop Harvesting, covering the newest tech- 
niques, the newest equipment. 


High-speed partner of the TRAC- 
TOR-ROWER is the GREEN 
CROP LOADER. It picks Me the 
neatly loaded vines at speeds up 
to one ton every 90 seconds. The 
GREEN CROP LOADER is light, 
rugged, can be pulled by a light- 
weight, high speed tractor. Wet 
land, wet crops, stony ground, un- 
even terrain are common condi- 
tions that this GREEN CROP 
LOADER was designed to meet. 
Use the Two-Stage HUMETHOD 
of Green Crop Harvesting to get 
all your crop, at peak quality, at 
minimum costs. e savings real- 
ized may amount to as much as 
40%! 


HD. menvora, ILL: 


Designers and Manufacturers of Special Harvesting Equipment 
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BRITISH FRUIT ANNUAL 


A new and greatly enlarged edition of 
The Fruit Annual the Year Book and 
Directory of world production and trade 
in fresh, frozen, dried and canned fruit, 
has just been published by the British- 
Continental Trade Press Ltd., London. 
The 1949-50 edition costs again $4.00 post 
paid, and can be ordered from J. D. 
Griffiths Esq., 2 Clark Court, Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey. 

This edition contains such essential 
chapters as The Health Properties of 
Fruit, Fruit on the Menu, Display, the 
Quick Frozen Fruit Trade, and what the 
fruit retailer and wholesaler should 
know about handling equipment and pre- 
vention and control of fruit pests in fruit 
storage; air and sea transport of fruit. 
Surveys of production and trade in all 
producing and consuming countries of 
fresh and dried fruit and edible nuts; 
modern fruit canning methods, etc., are 
included in the text. 

The reference section contains in tabu- 
lated form a Fruit Supplies Calendar by 
month, kind of fruit and countries of 
origin; a Dictionary of Fruit Terms in 
five languages; lists Fruit Trade Organ- 
izations, and Fruit Trade Journals. 

The World Directory is divided in 
eight sections, listing full particulars of 
firms in 62 countries supplying and buy- 
ing fruit, canned fruit, pulp, jam and 
juice, dried fruit and nuts and transport 
and cold storage firms. A list of Trade 
Marks and a classified Buyers Guide 
completes the book which has now 400 
pages. 


BIERHAUS HEADS U. S. 
WHOLESALERS 


E. G. Bierhaus of the Wholesale firm 
of E. Bierhaus & Sons, of Vincennes, In- 
diana, was elected president of the 
United States Wholesale Grocer’s Asso- 
ciation at its annual convention held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 15, 1950. Mr. 
Bierhaus succeeds W. A. Livingston, W. 
A. Livingston, Inc., of Orangeburg, 
South Carolina. Continuing in _ ofiice 
are executive vice-president Harold O. 
Smith, Jr.; Secretary, R. H. Rowe, and 
Treasurer, Mrs. J. D. Deland, all of 
whom are headquartered at the main of- 
fice of the association, 1511 K St., N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


PROMOTED 


M. R. Leslie, Safeway Stores manager 
at Butte, Montana, has been named man- 
ager of the company’s Salt Lake City 
division succeeding H. S. Tucker, who is 
retiring after 25 years with the food 
chain. 


McGOVERN NAMES BROKER 
Dahm & Onesti, Philadelphia food 


brokers, have been appointed exclusive 
sales representatives in the Philadelphia 
area for McGovern & McGovern, Seattle 
canned salmon factors. 
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BLOUNT WINS SALES CONTEST 


Blount Brothers Brokerage Company 
of Memphis, Tennessee, was awarded the 
grand prize of a 1950 Dynaflow Buick 
Sedan in the Hunt Foods Sales ship- 
ment contest conducted from January 20 
to March 6. More than 500 brokers, 
sales managers and salesmen competed 
for thousands of dollars in General Elec- 
tric appliances and the grand prize. The 
contest was nationwide and winners 
were based on the greatest increase of 
shipments over a quota established for 
each sales territory. 


The General Electric appliance prizes 
were awarded to the Ed Hupp Brok- 
erage Company, Springfield, Illinois; P. 
J. Murphy Brokerage Company, Chi- 
cago; L. A. Acosta Brokerage Company, 
Jacksonville, Florida; Seavey & Flar- 
sheim Brokerage Company, Kansas City; 
Marks & Georgens Brokerage Company, 
Detroit; and Green Brothers Brokerage 
Company of Miami. 


In the divisional contest Howard 
Flynn, Sales Manager of the company’s 
Northern California and Nevada Sales 
Division, received the grand prize of 
$1,000 in General Electric appliances. 
Second divisional prize went to Frank 
Henderson, Sales Manager of the South- 
western and Rocky Mountain States; 
while third prize was awarded to Nat 
Magid, Sales Manager of the Southern 
California and Arizona Division. The 
three top salesmen in each of the divi- 
sions also received awards. 


CCC SALES AND PURCHASES 
DECENTRALIZED 


Firms and individuals in the North- 
east doing business with the Commodity 
Credit Corporaiton under many of its 
purchase and sales operations may now 
deal through the New York Commodity 
Office of the Production and Marketing 
Administration. 


CCC operations formerly centralized 
in Washington, Chicago, and other loca- 
tions are now being reassigned on a geo- 
graphical basis to eight regional offices. 
Others are located in Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, San 
Francisco, and Portland (Oregon). All 
cotton programs are handled through the 
New Orleans office. 


The decentralization of domestic and 
export sales programs means that buyers 
henceforth can negotiate with the field 
office serving their locality for the pur- 
chase of most CCC stocks. 


To simplify dealing with the New 
York Commodity Office, direct all in- 
quiries to T. F. Mullin, Room 1304, at 67 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. The 
telephone number is DIgby 4-8300. The 
New York office is responsible for opera- 
tions in New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and West Virginia. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


APRIL 4, 1950 — Sanitation Confer. 
ence, New York State Canners, Jordan 
Hall, Geneva Experiment Station, Gen- 
eva, N. Y. 


APRIL 5, 1950 — Sanitation Confer- 
ence, New York State Canners, Chinese 
Room, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


APRIL 13-14, 1950—Food Technology 
and Safety Institute, Pfister Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


APRIL 20, 1950—Spring Meeting, In- 
diana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 4, 1950—Spring Meeting, Ozark 
Canners Association, Colonial Hotel, 
Springfield, Mo. 


MAY 7-10, 1950—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Flavoring Extract Manufactur- 
ers Association of America, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MAY 11-13, 1950—Annual Convention, 
Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing Manufac- 
turers Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MAY 14-18, 1950 — Annual Conven- 
tion, Super Market Institute, Chicago, 
Ill. 


MAY 21-24, 1950—Annual Convention, 
American Spice Trade _ Association, 
Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, 
Pa. 


MAY 21-26, 1950—Decennial Confer- 
ence, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


MAY 24-26, 1950— Annual Meeting, 
Central Atlantic States Association of 
Food & Drug Officials, Chalfont Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JUNE 4-7, 1950—37th Spring Meet- 
ing, American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


JUNE 5-7, 1950—Annual Spring Con- 
ference, Label Manufacturers National 
Association, Williamsburg Inn, Williams- 
burg, Va. 


JUNE 12-30, 1950—Food Technology 
School, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 


JUNE 29-JULY 1, 1950 — Midyear 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 


SEPTEMBER 7-9, 1950 — National 
Sweet Corn Festival, Hoopeston, Ill. 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1950—19th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 
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Their use means a larger profit for the can- 
ner because they thresh peas more efficient 
ly and permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 


Our entire organization specializes in the 
manufacture and service of Hulling Ma- 
chinery for the threshing of Green Peas, 
Lima Beans and similar products. We do 
not make any other class of Machinery to 
divide our efforts. All of our efforts are 
devoted to serving the Canning and Freez- 
ing Industries. 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
TABLISHED 1880+ INCORPORATED 1924 
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A Winning Combination 


It's the combination of equally efficient machines in the 
canning plant production line that “pays off” with the high- 
est production at lowest cost. A plant equipped, for ex- 
ample, with LANGSENKAMP Hot Water Scalders, Kook- 
More Koils in the cooking tanks, and 3-way Tank Valves, 
has advanced well along the road to highest output, high- 
est quality and lowest cost. 


LANGSENKAMP Hot Water Scalders increase peeling 
capacity 40% over steam scalding, the Kook-More koils 
make possible approximately 20% greater cooking effici- 
ency and the 3-Way Valve through prevention of waste 
and loss of time, can pay for itself in one season. 


LANGSENKAMP Hot 
Water Scalder saves 
up to 90% steam con- 
sumption over steam 
scalding, gives uniform 
scald, eliminates cold 
spots, retains pectin, 
and provides for rich- 
er colored product 
Saves tremendously 
because conveyor re- 
adily lifted from hotwater -- eliminates loss of many cases of product 
through season, when filling or closing machine is down. Increases quality 
permitting all No. 1 tomatoes to be packed as extra fancy. 


Kook-More Koils are furnished as 
& partof complete cooking units, or for 
replacement of other coils. Produced 
in copper, nickel and stainless steel. 
The most efficient cooking coil by com- 
petitive test, due to fresh steam supply 

in each round individually. 


LANGSENKAMP 3-Way Valves pre- 
vent loss of product and loss of time, 
over the use of plugs. Made in nickel 
alloy or stainless steel.- The only valves 
made with two port key with side 
wash-out. 


Refer today to LANGSENKAMP Cata- 
log No. 48, or write for specific infor- 
mation covering your individual pro- 
blems. There's a Langsenkamp com- 
bination or unit that would mean extra 


savings and bigger profit $s to you. 


3 Hf angsenkamp COMPANY 


229-235 EAST SOUTH STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Little Change In Market—Acreage Coming 
Easier—Stocks Reflect Excellent 
Movement. 


THOUGHT FOR THE DAY 
To Salesmen and Brokers: 


MINIMUM ORDERS — “All of you 
‘an appreciate that continuing rises in 
wage rates have increased the cost of 
ourselves and other manufacturers of 
food products. 

“Our business relies upon volume for 
practically all of the items that we offer 
for sale. To combat the trend of increas- 
ing cost of manufacturing and shipping 
that has existed during the past ten 
years, it is necessary for us to continue 
to attempt to operate upon a more and 
more efficient basis. 

“For that reason we are placing into 
effect two rules that we will follow from 
now on. 


1. The minimum order that we will 
accept for our merchandise shall be 
25 cases. 


“While we would prefer that at least 
25 cases of each item be ordered, we will 
accept orders totaling in the aggregate 
When we go through the 
mechanics of entering and shipping an 
order of less than 25 cases che necessary 
amount of clerical and detail work in- 
volved is such that these small orders 
are simply not attractive to us. It is 
our thinking that any distributor of 
foods who hopes to maintain his posi- 
tion in today’s increasingly competitive 
food industry will have no difficulty at all 
in ordering at least 25 cases of merchan- 
dise from us. 


25 cases. 


2. Minimum order for private label 
shall be 100 cases of each item 
involved, 


“Our labeling is now being done upon 
very high speed lines. There have been 
occasions when here at our Winchester 
plant alone we have shipped more than 
15,000 cases of merchandise in one ship- 
ping day. When we stop our high speed 
labeling lines to make the necessary 
changes to begin to apply a new type of 
label and then stop them for the second 
time to change back from this new type 
of label, you can very well appreciate 
that the amount of lost time involved 
‘an be quite costly. The great bulk of 
our private label customers are fortun- 
ately in a position to buy at least 100 
cases of an item at a time. To those few 
who may have difficulty in purchasing 
this quantity of each item, we would like 
to recommend that they give considera- 
tion to adopting a factory brand on such 
item or items. 

“ Your support of these two new rules 
of procedure will enable us to keep our 
costs of labeling and shipping within 
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reason. We know that we can depend 
upon you to give complete adherence to 
these two requests.” 

National Fruit Product Company, Inc. 
March 28, 1950. 


THE SITUATION — No particular 
change was noted in the canned foods 
market during the week. The buying 
pattern continued one of steady, small- 
lot replacements reflecting continued 
good retail business and prices remained 
firm to strong at recent basis. West 
Coast reports indicate an increase in the 
tempo of their orders on both Northwest 
and California fruits. There appeared 
to be a temporary lull in the midwest 
while on the East coast the stock posi- 
tion on most items is so spotty that first 
hand business was extremely dull. With 
the going market now about $1.25, a 
great many eastern tomato canners 
would give their right arm for some 
tomatoes right now. Some are looking 
into the Canadian situation only to find 
that profit prospects on these are pretty 
slim due to duty and freight. Spinach 
is extremely difficult to find and all eyes 
are on the new pack. The apporaching 
pack of asparagus too is most naturally 
drawing attention. 


ACREAGE—Acreage is coming easier 
than for many a day and at reduced 
prices. Out in Wisconsin, canners are 
paying about the same or a little under 
last year for peas while corn is not too 
difficult to get at $15.00 compared to $20 
a year ago. 


STOCKS — During the week, N.C.A. 
issued figures showing stock and move- 
ment of asparagus, tomatoes, tomato 
juice, apricots, peaches, pears, apple- 
sauce and cherries. The department of 
Commerce released its report of distribu- 
tor stocks for 4 major vegetables, 5 
fruits and 5 juices. 

It will be reealled that approximately 
a million cases of tomatoes more than 
last year were shipped the first 6 months 
of the season. In the past two months— 
January and February—that advantage 
has been wiped out while distributors 
stocks have remained at about the same 
level. Price and non-availability in the 
East had much to do with that. 

Tomato juice canners, on the other 
hand, shipped approximately *4 of a mil- 
lion cases more the first 6 months of this 
season and have continued shipping 
nearly a million cases more the first 2 
months of the year. Citrus juices, of 
course, have had a great deal to do with 
this. 

The asparagus carryover while some- 
what larger than last year, is well in 
hand. 


FRUITS —N.C.A. figures on apple- 
sauce shipments confirm reports of the 


continued popularity of this item. At 
present rate of movement, there won't be 
many cases left when new pack begins, 

The continued excellent movement of 
peaches and pears is the talk of the 
Trade and again reflected in the N.C.A, 
figures. 


DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS—The Bu- 
reau of Census report shows very defi- 
nitely that distributors are buying for 
replacement only and not even sufficient 
for that in some cases. Note that while 
they hold some half milion cases more 
corn than a month ago, their supply is 
still *% of a million cases under a year 
ago. The same pattern applies to peas 
and tomatoes while beans are in reverse, 
The only notable stock increase over last 
year are in pineapple and some of the 
citrus juices. 


TOTAL CANNER STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Compiled by N.C.LA, Division of Statistics 
1948-49 1949-50 
(.Aetual Cases) 
CANNED ASPARAGUS 


Carryover, March 308 157,408 
Total Supply 4,006,144 1,647,298 


Stocks, March 
Ship., March 1 to Mareh 1L.. 


157,408 


1.338, 


CANNED APPLE SAUCE 
Carryover, June 


209,118 
8,690,702 
R989, 815 


2,579,727 


Stocks, March 1 (a) S.247.004 
Shipments during February (a) 151,589 
Ship., June 1 to March 1...... (a) 5,742,801 


(a) not compiled 
CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 


Total Supply 223 
Stocks, March 1 . 699, 189 
Shipments during February 168,782 188,062 
Ship., July 1 to March 1...... 691 2.746.134 


CANNED TOMATOES 
Carryover, Duly 1,949,713 2,718,585 
18,873. 


Total Supply 21,502.22 
Stocks, March 1. 7,678,623 6,232,196 
Shipments during February 2,061,477 1,900,057 


Ship., July 1 to March 1...... 15,787,778 15,860,081 


CANNED TOMATO JUICE 


23,701,199 20,550,678 
12,816,250 10,270,977 
Shipments during February 2,085,206 2 550,805 
Ship., July 1 to March 1...... 14,468,828 16,020,175 


(Cases Basis 
CANNED APRICOTS 


Carryover, June 706,000 1,522.000 


Stocks, March 1 2,450,000 1,195,000 
Shipments during February 286,000 258.000 
Ship., June 1 to March 1...... 3,028,000 2,702,100 


CANNED SWEET CHERRIES 


Carryover, June 28,000 65.000 
839,000 1,675,000 
Stocks, Mareh 1 161,000 95.000 
Shipments during February 25,000 


Ship., June 1 to March 1...... TO1,000 


0 
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Quick-Freeze Plant 
Dewaters Vegetables with 
LINK-BELT Vibrating Screen 


The above screen receives cut corn, peas, cut 
string beans, or lima beans from the rotary 
screen, dewaters and uniformly feeds them into 
a receiving hopper where they are further con- 
veyed through the quick-freezing tunnel. 
Link-Belt vibrating screens are used in many 
plants for separating solids and liquids—reduc- 
ing stream pollution processing, and recovering 
valuable by-products. Write the nearest Link-Belt Send for 
office for full information on this and other Book 1977-A 4 
vibrating screen installations. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 40, Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Atlanta, Houston 1, 
Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, 
Toronto 8. Offices in Principal Cities. 11,776 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 55 years of 
basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX 


to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen 
the useful life of 
hampers. 


Write for Full 
Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Portsmouth Virginia 


HAMPER SOLUTION 


ROBINS Perforated Process Crates 


e's 


Single Bail Perforated Process Crate 


Perforated crates of heavy steel plates will 
outlast the ordinary slatted crate several 
times and will also prevent the damaging of 
small cans, as frequently happens when using 
the slatted crates. 


Of all welded construction—cost of upkeep 
less than any other type of crate—no bulg- 
ing of bottom. 


Body and bottom of No. 12 gauge steel with 
the bottom angle ring 2 x 2 x 3/16; top 
ring 2% x Ya; heavy upright braces. The 
most substantial perforated crate made. 


Crate is made with single or double bail. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
4 Tier 3 Tier 
Outside Diameter ... 38” 38” 
Inside Diameter .... 361/8" 361/8” 
Height Outside .... 223/4" 18” 


Height inside ...... 20" 1511/4" 
Height Overall 

40" 36” 
Steel Bail Diameter i 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


FOOD PROCESSING MACHINERY 
713 - 729 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Write for copy of our No. 900 Catalogue 
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1948-40 1949-50 
(Cases—RBasis 24/214’s) 
CANNED PEACHES 


Carryover, June 1 1,877,000 3,518,000 
Pack . 17,381,000 19,134,000 
Stocks, March 1. 7,119,00 8,644,000 


Shipments during February 1,256,000 1,816,000 
Ship., June 1 to March 1...... 12,139,000 14,008,000 
CANNED PEARS 


Carryover, June 1. ..........0000.5. 793,000 788,000, 
Pack .... 3,993,000 5,904,000 
Shipments during February 335,000 471,000 
Ship., June 1 to March 1...... 2,986,000 4,460,000 
DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS 
Compiled by U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Bureau of Census 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 
Total——_———_ 
Commodity— 3/1/50 2/1/50 3/1/49 
Vegetables : 
Beans, green and wax.... 3,736 3,806 3,286 
Corn 6,943 6,390 7,657 
Peas 5,618 5,589 6,556 
4,999 4,986 5,217 
Fruits: 
865 942 1,069 
Fruit Cocktail* ................ 1,683 1,685 1,983 
4,190 4,478 4,416 
Pears 1,008 1,045 782 
3,940 4,305 1,994 
Juices: 
| 2,990 3,054 
1,563 1,030 1,663 
2,391 1,827 1,785 
Citrus blend ..........0 608 890 
1,660 1,768 1,443 


* Includes fruit for salad and mixed fruits (ex- 
cept citrus). 

+ Includes also vegetable juice combinations con- 
taining at least 70 percent tomato juice. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Routine, Steady, Small Lot Business—Little 
Forward Buying — Tomatoes Continue To 
Strengthen — Demand For Peas Broadening 
—Better Tone In Corn—Beans Steady— 
Interest In New Pack Asparagus—Salmon 
Dull — Sardines Steady To Firm — Sudden 
Pick Up In Northwest Fruits—Continued 
Strength In California Fruits—Citrus 
Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater”’ 


New York, March 31, 1950 


THE SITUATION — While traders 
here report that the canned foods mar- 
ket is “deader than a doornail’” this 
week, the fact remains that a good ag- 
gregate of small-lot business continues, 
and it is evident that distributors are 
being forced to make constant replace- 
ments as retail movement of canned 
foods continues good. Outstanding fea- 
ture of the market is the strong tone evi- 
dent in the canned tomato market, and 
other markets likewise display a steady 
to strong tone. 


THE OUTLOOK — Notwithstanding 
the fact that many believe that the cur- 
rent over-all average canned foods price 
basis is possibly at the low for the year, 
very little in the way of forward buying 
is being done by the trade here. Dis- 
tributors have become so accustomed to 
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a plentiful supply situation in canned 
foods that they are inclined to discount 
any shortages as merely temporary 
affairs. If present 1950 pack planning 
by canners is carried forward to its log- 
ical conclusion, some rude awakenings 
are in store later in the year, many 
believe. 


TOMATOES—Many southern canners 
have now gone to a $1.25 firm basis for 
standard 2s. The recent $1.17% offer- 
ings have cleaned up, and $1.20 tomatoes 
are also few and far between in the cur- 
rent picture. On 10s, $6.00 represents 
the asking price of most sellers, although 
this price can perhaps be shaded in some 
instances. Reports from California note 
a stiffening market, with standard 2%s 
firm at $1.50 minimum and 10s at $6.00, 
with the trade looking for a higher basis. 


PEAS—Demand is broadening some- 
what on the full quality range, and can- 
ners are working prices into higher 
ground on small sieve fancies in some 
instances. 


CORN—Narrowing offerings on extra 
standards are reported, and the entire 
market is taking on a better tone as 
movement at retail picks up. Indicating 
the better feeling in fancy corn, one 
major packer marketing under a nation- 
ally-advertised brand withdrew all offer- 
ings of fancy cream style golden this 
week. 


BEANS —A steady undertone rules 
the market, with supplies remaining on 
the short side, particularly on fancies. 
Demand is moderately active. 


ASPARAGUS — Buyers are showing 
considerable interest in new pack as- 
paragus, and a heavy demand for prompt 
shipment from the new pack is in the 
making. California canners expect to be 
in production by mid-April and have 
booked a considerable quantity of s.a.p. 
business. It is expected that prices will 
be named about the time canning opera- 
tions get under way. 


SALMON — Current business in sal- 
mon consists largely of withdrawals 
from consignment stocks, little business 
being reported for Coast shipment. Buy- 
ers stocked well for their Lenten require- 
ments, and in some instances the volume 
of business has not come up to expecta- 
tions. Hence, current inventory position 
is relatively good. Buyers are, however, 
placing some s.a.p. orders on new pack 
reds, which are closely cleaned up. Pink 
offerings are still reported from the coast 
at $14.50 per case for talls, and chums 
are reported at $13.75-$14.00. On medi- 
um red cohoes, holders continue to list 
talls at $20.50 with halves at $11.50- 
$12.00, all f.o.b. Seattle basis. 


TUNA—Reports from the coast note 
fancy solid pack albacore well sold up 
in the Northwest, with canners holding 
halves generally at $15.50, with chunks 


and flakes at $10.75. California cannors 
are firm at $13.25 for fancy lightmeat, 
with standard $1 cheaper. While Coast 
canners express concern over the _ in- 
creasing flood of competition from im- 
ported tuna, the influx is not yet sufici- 
ently large to precipitate any price 
breaks on the domestic product. 


SARDINES—A steady to firm market 
is reported for Maine sardines, with 
demand on the routine side. California 
canners are quoting tall natural sar- 
dines at $4.00, with 1s ovals in tomato 
or mustard sauce at $6.00. <A good 
domestic demand is reported, and export 
business continues active. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—Canners in 
the Northwest report that a sudden pick- 
up in buying of prune plums has de- 
pleted offerings. Fancy 2%s in extra 
heavy syrup now list at $1.65, with 
choice at $1.45 and standard at $1.35. 
Pears have also come in for increasing 
demand, and canners are firm at $3.10 
basis for fancy 2%s, with choice at $2.75 
and standards at $2.45. Northwest pack- 
ers nave also done a guod job in liquidat- 
ing carryover holdings of Elberta 
peaches, it is reported, and the market 
is well maintained at $3.10 for fancy 
2%s, $2.70-$2.75 for choice, and $2.30 for 
standards, with 10s listing at $10.75. 
$11.00, $10.50, and $8.25, respectively, 
all f.o.b. Royal Anne cherry stocks are 
also reported cleaning up, with canners 
offering fancy 2%s at $3.15, choice at 
$2.95-$3.00, and standards at $2.70. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Continued 
strength is reported in peaches, and the 
low sellers are reported marking up 
their prices. Demand for cocktail is fair, 
and the market shows a steady tone. 
Canners expected that the carryover 
from this season’s supply will be light. 
Fruits-for-salad are well sold up, and 
prices show a strong tone. 


CITRUS — No price changes are re- 
ported in canned citrus this week. While 
the fresh citrus market broke last week 
in eastern auction markets, this has not 
affected raw fruit prices to canners, 
which continue on the strong side. Buy- 
ers as a rule are content to coast along 
with current inventories, and are wait- 
ing to see which way the cat will jump, 
pricewise, during the remainder of the 
season before operating further. 


FAYE HEADS HAWAIIAN FIRM 


H. A. Walker has been made chairman 
of the board of American Factors, Ltd., 
Honolulu, T.H., and has been succeeded 
as president by H. P. Faye. This con 
cern, the largest corporation in Hawaii, 
has large pineapple and sugar interests, 
exporting about one-third of the sugar 
produced there, and is a leading distribu- 
tor of merchandise. It recently observed 
its 100th anniversary. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Business Slow But Firm Undertone Continues 
—Salmon Quiet With Prices Unchanged— 
Spinach Scarce—Offerings Of Japanese Tuna 
increased—California Fruits Quiet— 
Peas Firm. 


By ‘‘Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., March 30, 1950 


THE MARKET — Business continues 
rather slow in the Chicago market this 
week with a definite lack of enthusiasm 
on the part of most buyers. There is 
still a fair amount of small sized orders 
going through however, as trade at the 
wholesale and retail level is apparently 
holding up fairly well. The undertone 
of firmness noted in recent weeks on 
most commodities is continuing and 
prices for the most part seem to be rea- 
sonably strong. All buyers here are con- 
tinuing to hold their orders down to the 
absolute minimum and are displaying no 
tendency at all towards buying ahead 
for more than a very short period, re- 
gardless of the prospective market 
situation. 


SALMON — The salmon market con- 
tinues rather quiet, with prices un- 


changed. Tall pinks are currently offered 
from a number of directions at $14.75, 
although some of the major factors are 
reported withdrawn at the present time. 
Tall reds of course are competely unob- 
tainable and halves reds are also cur- 
rently out of the picture. %# Puget 
Sound sockeyes are available in reason- 
able small quantities at around $16.00 
to $17.00 f.o.b. the Coast, while tall 
cohoes appear to be cleaning up rather 
well and are currently quoted at around 
$20.00 to $21.00, depending on quality. 
Tall chums are also quite well cleaned up, 
with the last price being around $14.00. 
Halves pinks are going at $10.00 and 
halves chums at $9.00. 


OZARK AREA PRODUCTS—Spinach 
is becoming definitely scarce in the 
Ozark area and the prices are running 
generally about $1.25 for No. 2, $1.65 
for No. 2% and $5.25 for No. 10. Re- 
ports from the packing area indicate 
that new pack is still several weeks 
away, and a number of packers are in- 
forming their trade that the new pack 
will definitely be short, and indicating 
that prices on the Spring pack will be as 
high or possibly higher than the spot 
prices. There is some business going on 
on spinach, but even in the face of the 
prospective shortage there is no rush to 
cover. Mustard and turnip greens are 


ned blackeyes are reported cleaning up 
quite well, with No. 2 quoted at $1.25 for 
fresh and around $1.00 for No. 300 
fresh. There are also a few blackeyes 
in water reportedly available in the area, 
with the price ranging around $1.80 to 
$1.85 f.o.b. factory. 


TUNA FISH—There is some business 
going on here on tuna, although in line 
with general policy, individual.orders are 
not large. %# fancy white meat alba- 
core is quoted at varying prices running 
from $15.50 up f.o.b. Coast, while light 
meat is reportedly quoted at around 
$13.00 f.o.b. Coast for fancy solid pack. 
There are currently quite a few offer- 
ings of Japanese tuna fish here but the 
situation is rather unsettled, with offer- 
ings from a number of directions and at 
a number of varying prices. There has 
been some business done on imported 
Japanese tuna, but the volume will prob- 
ably not be large until more definite lines 
of supply are established. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—The market 
on California fruits is reasonably quiet, 
with prices remaining more or less un- 
changed. No. 2% standard peaches are 
offered at around $1.80, although there 
are reportedly still some lower prices 
available. There have been some sales 
of 8 oz. choice peaches at 85 cents f.o.b. 


still quoted at 85 cents for No. 2 and can-Coast here recently, and there is some 
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MARKET NEWS 


interest on the part of the trade in 
cleaning up what small lots of apricots 
are available in first hands. The spin- 
ach pack is getting under way in Cali- 
fornia, and there has been some business 
done here, although the volume is not 
reported to be extremely large. Prices 
on spinach out of this pack run around 
$1.25 for No. 2, $1.55 for No. 2% and 
$4.85-$5.00 on No. 10. There is also 
some conversation going around about 
asparagus, but nothing definite has been 
developed up to this time. 


PEAS — The pea market continues 
quite firm, with No. 2 extra standard 3 
Alaskas having been sold at around 
$1.35 recently and 8 oz. extra standard 3 
Alaskas having sold for about 77% cents 
to 80 cents, all f.o.b. factory. There is 
a definite scarcity of cheap peas, with a 
few standard 3s reportedly available at 
around $1.10, and there are quite a num- 
ber of holes in the supply picture with 
regards to fancy peas of all descriptions. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Rain Benefits Crops—Past Week One Of 

Busiest In Recent Months—Stocks Reflect 

Increased Movement—Pineapple Movement 

Heavy — Many Fruit Items Unattainable — 

Tomatoes Livelier—No Reports On Progress 
Of Spinach Pack—Fish Firmer. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., March 30, 1950 


RAIN—A rain late in March blank- 
eted California, benefitting crops im- 
mensely and bringing precipitation for 
the season fairly close to normal. In this 
respect, the season is much like that of 
last year, when late rains came to the 
rescue and insured good crops, although 
the year must be classed as a dry one. 
Steadily lowering watertables still con- 
front the State and present a serious 
problem to agriculture and industry. 


THE SITUATION — The past week 
has been one of the busiest in recent 
months say canners and brokers, with 
prices firm. Numerous’ withdrawals 
have been made on fruits and vegetables 
by some of the largest operators, and 
weak holders have about disappeared. 
The demand has exceeded general ex- 
pectations and a close cleanup seems in 
sight on some items considered in over 
supply earlier in the year. Distributors 
are evidently working on light stocks as 
most orders are coupled with urgent 
requests for early deliveries. 


STOCKS — The feature of the week 
has been the release by the Canners 
League of California of figures on can- 
ner stocks of canned fruits and some 
vegetables. In general, these are quite 
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pleasing to the trade, bearing out re- 
ports of steady increases in both sales 
and movement in recent weeks. Reduced 
to the No. 2% basis stocks of fruit on 
hand, sold and unsold, as of March 1 
were: Apricots, 1,176,831 cases, of which 
794,565 were unsold; sweet cherries, 220,- 
875, with 150,883 unsold; pears, 666,418, 
with 346,665 unsold; free peaches, 665,- 
666, unsold, 423,590; Cling peaches, 
7,518,276, unsold, 5,046,277; fruit cock- 
tail, 4,046,257, unsold, 2,940,172; fruit 
for salad, 560,095, unsold, 430,850; and 
mixed fruits, 391,551, unsold, 177,101. 
Stocks of tomatoes totaled 2,375,058 
actual cases, of which 2,075,135 cases 
were round tomatoes and 299,923 of the 
Italian type. Unsold stocks were 1,471,- 


_850 cases of round tomatoes and 247,588 


of Italian type. Stocks of tomato juice 
were 3,482,180 actual cases, of which 
2,236,601 were unsold. As March 1st 
heralded the opening of the new season 
on asparagus and spinach, stocks of 
these items represent the carryover. 
Stocks of asparagus on this date were 
257,058 actual cases, of which 137,290 
were unsold, while the carryover of 
spinach was 146,720 cases, of which 
36,257 were unsold. 


PINEAPPLE — Pineapple is moving 
out in a manner that had scarcely been 
hoped for, with many items in nationally 
advertised brands completely sold up, as 
far as first hands are concerned. Only 
a short time ago one canner withdrew all 
offerings of fancy sliced, regardless of 
size, and this firm has now withdrawn 
No. 2 tidbits and No. 2 and No. 2% 
choice sliced. Canners seem to have fair 
stocks of No. 10 bakers’ and confection- 


ers’ crushed pineapple and this item is 
being pushed to the fore. 


FRUITS — The past week has wit- 
nessed withdrawals of offers on quite a 
list of California fruits, so there has 
been much shopping around on the part 
of buyers. One firm has found itself 
sold up on No. 2% pears in its featured 
brand along with its No. 303. It is also 
sold up on these sizes in whole peeled 
apricots. The demand for cling peaches 
has been heavy and some canners are 
running out of stocks of standards. Buy- 
ers have been locating stocks of these 
that so closely approximate choice and 
fancy that they are considered real bar- 
gains at the top price of $1.80. Apricots 
have lagged a little in sales of late, with 
the trade concentrating for the time 
being on other fruits. Fruit cocktail is 
moving better than at any time in recent 
months, with some withdrawals noted in 
No. 10s. With warmer weather at hand 
this item is expected to move off the 
shelves of retailers at a rapid rate, it 
fitting in perfectly with warm weather 
menus. Higher prices on some items in 
the first list would occasion no surprise 
as quite a few are selling below cost. 
Some fruit was purchased last year at 
prices that cannot be expected soon 
again, especialy pears. 


TOMATOES — The canned _ tomato 
market is somewhat livelier, with empha- 
sis on standards. Sizeable lots are mov- 
ing at $1.60 for No. 2%s and it would 
seem there are no offerings below $1.50. 
Tomato juice is also moving more freely, 
with prices firm, and at least one large 
firm is sold up on both sauce and catsup. 


SPINACH—No reports have come in 
from canners as yet as to progress of 
the new crop of spinach. Operations 
were scheduled to get under way about 
the time rain began falling. A _ good 
volume of business has been booked on 
the basis of $1.25 for No. 2s, $1.55 on 
No. 2%s and $4.85 to $5.00 on No. 10s. 
There is little variation from this list. 


FISH — The canned fish market has 
firmed somewhat and No. 1 tall pink 
salmon seems unavailable under $14.75. 
Some who quote this price decline to in- 
clude the 60-day price guarantee that 
has been quite general. Some substantial 
business on pinks and chums has been 
booked during the past week, with the 
latter priced at $14.00. California sar- 
dines are moving off steadily, with some 
export business being done. This ycar 
there is to be no summer pack allowed. 
so there will be no additional stocks of 
8-o0z. or 5-0z. available. 


GETS LA. CHARTER 


Derby Foods, Inc., Chicago, has been 
granted a foreign charter by the Louisi- 
ana Secretary of State. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


See Editorial Page 5—-Canneries Get More 
Shrimp And Oysters. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., March 30, 1950 


SHRIMP—Landings of shrimp for the 
week ending March 17, 1950 were as fol- 
lows: Louisiana 1,165 barrels, including 
255 barrels for canning; Mississippi 642 
barrels, including 250 barrels for can- 
ning; Alabama 34 barrels; Florida 
(Apalachicola) 138 barrels and Texas 
530 barrels, making a total of 2,509 bar- 
rels as Compared with 3,232 barrels pro- 
duced the previous week, or a drop of 
723 barrels. However, the canneries in 
Louisiana and Mississippi received 505 
barrels shrimp the week ending March 
17 and 157 barrels the previous week 
or an increase of 348 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News 
Offices the week ending March 17, total 
holdings of frozen shrimp decreased 
93,770 pounds and were approximately 
811,740 pounds less than 4 weeks ago. 
Total holdings were approximately 897,- 
370 pounds more than one year ago. 


The canneries in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi reported that 675 standard cases 
of shrimp were canned during the week 
ending March 11, 1950, which brought 
the pack for the season to 581,518 stand- 
ard cases as compared with 524,903 
standard cases packed during the same 
period last season. 


The canning of shrimp is over with in 
this section, except for a few that are 
being canned in Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi in conjunction with oysters. 


OYSTERS—There was an increase of 
5,265 barrels of oysters produced the 
week ending March 17, 1950 over the 
previous week and the canneries received 
3,876 more barrels oysters. The canneries 
in Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama 
reported that 17,345 standard cases of 
oysters were canned during the week 
ending March 11, 1950, which brought 
the pack for the season to 170,426 stand- 
ard cases. 


CANNER NAMES BROKER 


Umatilla Canning Co. of Milton, Ore- 
gon, has appointed Bacon & Trubenbach, 
Inc., its brokers in the New York market 
for the company’s frozen foods line. 


PATENTS ISSUED ON SPEEDIER 
STERILIZATION PROCESSES 


(Continued from page 10) 


said corn kernels and said finely divided 
corn grains are substantially stratified 
in layers and while said stratified layers 
extend longitudinally in said container. 


DR. OLIN BALL THE INVENTOR 

Dr. Olin Ball, the inventor- of these 
processes, currently is engaged as a re- 
search specialist at Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. He also 
maintains his own laboratory under the 
name of Ball Food and Container Lab- 
oratory, located at 6 Liberty Street, New 
Brunswick, and he serves, among others, 
The United Products Company, as a food 
technology consultant. During the corn 
canning season, he will continue to guide 
the TUPCO field research and laboratory 
service work. 


GETS SALES POST 


Can-Meat Corp., New York, has ap- 
pointed Harry E. Gold, formerly with 
Hygrade Food Products Co., Inc., as its 
sales and export manager. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
BEANS, StrinGLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2..........1.55-1.60 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 
New YorkK 
No. 2, Fey., Wh., 2 
3 sv. 2.50-2.60 
4 sv. 


No. 10, Std., Cut, 5 sv... 


WISCONSIN 
Wo, B, B 2.50 
No. 2, Fey., Cut, 4 sv........... 1.80-1.90 
No, 2, Ex. Std., Cut 4 sv...1.40-1.65 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
NorTHWEST 
No. 2, Fey., 1 sv., Wh.......:. 2.75-2.80 
2 sv. 2.65-2.70 
3 sv. 2.15-2.20 
4 sv. 1.90-1.95 
OzARKS 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Texas, Std., Cut Gr., No. 2........ 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Md., No. 2, Fey., Sm. Gr........... 2.20 
No. 3038, 60% 1.05-1.10 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
7.50-8.00 
Wis., No. 303, Tiny gr. .......0.000 2.65 
Small 2.30 
Medium 2.00 
Small 2.55 
Medium 2.10 
BEETS 
East, Fey., Cut, No. 2........ -95-1.00 
1.15-1.25 
No. 10 4.50-4.75 
No. 2% 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 2, Fey., Wh.. 10/6......: 1.40-1.45 
Mid-west, Fey., Cut, No. 2.......... 1.10 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 
Sliced, No. 2 1.20 
Fey., NO. 2 16/0 1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
20/0 1.80 
Texas, Fey., Si., NO. 1.15 
No. 10 5.75 
No. 10 4.50 
16-18 ct. 1.45 
30-40 ct. 1.65 
CARROTS 
East, No. 2, Diced .............. .90-1.00 
Wiss, Mo. 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 4.75-5.25 
Calif., Fey., No. 2, Sliced............ 1.40 
CORN 
MIDWEST 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.20-1.35 
No. 303 1.15-1.25 
7.25-7.50 
No. 2 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.75-6.25 
Fey., C.S., Gold, No. 2........ 1.20-1.30 
No. 303 1.10-1.20 
7.25-7.50 
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No. 2 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.75-6.50 
No. 303 -90 
East 
Shoepeg, Fey., W.K., 
No. 1 1.05-1.10 
No. 2 1.30-1.45 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 1......1.00-1.10 
12 oz. 1.25-1.35 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
No. 1 -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
7.00-7.25 
6744- .75 
-95-1.00 
2 1.05 
6.00-6.50 
Std., No. 2 90 


PEAS 
MARYLAND, ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 2..1.20-1.25 


8 oz. -70 
1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
Std., Ungraded, No. 2...........s000 1.15 
No. 10 6.50 
MARYLAND, SWEET 
No. 308, Fey., Ungraded......1.20-1.25 
Ex. Std. 1.10-1.15 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded.......... 1.25 
3 sv. 1.30 
4 sv. 7.75 
5 sv. 7.00 
7.00-7.25 
No. 2, Std., Ungraded............000 1.10 
New York, SWEETS 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 7.50 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 7.25 
MIDWEST, ALASKAS 
No. 308, Ex. Std., 3 sv.........1.15-1.20 
1.0714-1.1212 
No. 308, Std., 8 sv. 1.00-1.05 
Ma 8, 2 OR 2.50-2.60 
2 sv. 2.30-2.35 
3 sv. 1.60-1.65 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv...........1.80-1.35 
4 sv. 1.10-1.15 
No. 2, Std., 2 sv 1.20 
3 sv. 1.10-1.15 
4 sv. 1.05 
No. 10, Ex. Std, 2 sv. 10.00 
3 sv. 7.25-7.50 
MIDWEST, SWEETS 
No. 2 1.70 
5 sv. 1.35 
Ungraded 1.55 
No. 308, Ex. Std., 3 sv. ......... 
4 sv. 1.10 
6 sv. 1.60 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded.......... 1.40 
No. 10, Ungraded ............ 6.00-6.25 
No. 10, Ex. Std., 5 sv. J 
4 sv. 
NorTHWEST 
Sweets, Fey., No. 2, 8 sv.....1.75-1.80 
4 sv. 1.55-1.60 
5 sv. 1.40-1.45 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv. . 


POTATOES, Sweet 


Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sqa.....1.65-1.75 
No. 2% 1.85-2.15 
Texas, Fey., Sy., No. 2 1.70 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 7.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
N. Y., Fey., No. 2% ............1.1001.15 
No. 10 3.70-3.90 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2/........ 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 3.50-4.05 
SPINACH 
Balto., Fey., NO. 1.25-1.35 
1.65-1.75 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
1.50-1.55 
--4,.85-5.00 
« 1.65 
10 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States, Ex. Std., No. 1.......... 90 
No. 2 1.80-1.45 
No. 2% 2.10-2.20 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.00 
N. Y., Ex. Std., No. 2.......... 1.40-1.50 
No. 2% 2.25-2.30 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2.00 
7.00-7.25 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 6.75 
Ozarks, Std., No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.00 
No. 10 6.00 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
1.50-1.60 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Foye, 14 OS. 1.55-1.60 
N. Y., Fey., 14 oz. ...... ..1.50-1.60 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. 
-Nominal 
FRUITS 
APPLES 
Withdrawn 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 10 6.10 
Calif., Fey., No. 303........ 1.23814-1.25 
No. 2 1.33-1.40 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2%.......... 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 9.00 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 10 7.00-7.15 
Unpeeled halves, No. 2%... 2.70 
Whole Peeled, No. 244 2.70 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., No 
No. 10 
R.A., Fey., 
Choice No. 
Std., No. 2% 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
1.72%-1.75 
No. 2% 2.95-3.00 
No. 10 10.60 
No. 2% 2.80 
No. 10 10.20 
PEACHES 
Calif. Y¥.C., Fey., No. 2%4....2.00-2.15 
No. 10 8.25-8.40 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 10 7.60-7,70 
No. 10 6.70-6.85 
PEARS 
Calif. Bart., Fey., No. 21%..3.00-3.25 
2.80-2.95 
No. 10 9.40 
Std., No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., No. 2%, Sul....... 3.00 
No. 2 2.65 
Chunks, No. 2 2.65 
Tidbits, No. 2 2.65 
No. 10 11.60 
2.40 
Buffet 1.25 
Choice, Sl., No. 2.85 
No, 2 2.52%, 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. 2.20 
32 oz. Bot. 1.70 
1.90 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
1.50-1.55 
46 072. 3.621% 
No. 10 7.80 
1.35-1.40 
46 oz. 3.15-3.35 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 3.40-3.50 
7.00-7.25 
Calif., No. 2 1.55 
46 oz. 3.65 
ORANGE 
1.521%4-1.60 
416 oz. 3.65-3.85 
7.35-7.80 
Calif., No. 2 1.40 
46 oz. 3.35 
PINEAPPLE 
Fey., No. 2 1.35 
46 oz. 3.25 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.30-2.40 
No. 10 4,254.50 
46 oz. 2.25-2.45 
Mid-West, Fey., 6 02. 57% 
12 oz. 19 
No. 2 1.05-1.15 
46 oz. 2.10-2.45 
Calif., Fey., No. 2 ........1.0214-1.12% 
46 oz. 2.25-2.45 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
4.15-4.25 
SALMON—Per Cass 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T............. Nominal 
Y's Nominal 
Med. Red., No. 1 20.50-21.00 
Y's, Flat 10.00 
1's, Flat 9.00 
16.00-17.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, % Oil keyless............ 8.00- 3.50 
Calif., 1 Ib. ovals with 
Tomato Sauce... 5.75.00 
SHRIMP 
5 oz., Small ... 3. 
4.10-1.35 
Large 
Jumbo 
TUNA—Per CASE 
Fey., White, 48/14’s ....... 16.00-156.50 
Std. 
Grated 
Fey., Light meat, 15.25 
4's 8.00 
Std. 12.25 
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